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AESTRACT 7 . '• . 

This is one unit of the series ' described in SO 000 
378. Agriculture is the broad term applied 'to such widely divergent 
topics as America's settlement, the West in American History, rural 
culture and philosophy, and government planning as it affects the 

American Farmer. The specific ob jecti-Ves— o-f— t-h-i-s— unit— are-'tO"~heip 

students tc understand these ideas: 1) man's dependence on 
agriculture; 2) the affect of the Industrial Revolution on American 
agriculture; 3) the affect of an agricultural way of life on the . 
religious, social, economic, and political views of all the people of 
the United States; 4) that American agricultural overproduction 
contrasts dramatically with the underproduction of the rest of the 
world; 5) why the government has developed, programs to assist in the 
adjustment to the changing role of agriculture in the economy; 6) the 
attempts for. unity cn the part of the farmers; 7) the relationship of 
agricultural development to the westward movement of the American 
people; and, 8) the condition, problems, and attitudes, toward 
nonpropertied Americans such as slaves, sharecroppers, tenant 
farmers, migrant workers in an attempt to find possible solutions. 
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PREFACE 



This is one unit of the series of ten in preparation for use 
in the two-year study of United States history required in the 

' ‘ ■ i 

secondary schools of New Jersey. 

An eleventh booklet, a teacher's guide, is also available. in , 
which skills to be taught, maintained and/or extended are suggested 
and some ideas for evaluating both teacher and student performance 
are listed in a checklist format. 

These materials may be copied or used in any way desired. 

They have been compiled in a form that will permit their constant 
revision and updating by anyone using them. 

The most desirable physical environment for students using 
this curriculum is the learning laboratory or--center-descr-ibed— in — 
the Teacher's Guide. 

The proposed curriculum includes these units: 

Agriculture - 
American Mind, The 
American People 
Business 

Comparative Hays of Life 

Contemporary^ Problems— ^~” rr; ’ r ' r ~ ~ — — 

Foreign Affairs 
Government 
Labor 
‘ Politics 



PREFACE (continued page 2) 

This series of curriculum guides has been developed in order to 
actively involve students in the LWfxiing process. Trends in society 
and in the field of education make it necessary for teachers 

1* to arouse student interest in history so that 
he feels a relevancy between the curriculum and 
himself 

2., to create an environment where pupils by working 
together on a common venture experience the three 
areas of interaction - conflict, competition, and 
cooperation 

3, to encourage a greater degree of thought and creativity 

4. to choose learning experiences that emphasize the 
development of skills, concepts and attitudes 

5, to acquaint students with a variety of media as 
sources of information 

6. to individualize their programs and in so doing, 
capitalize on their abilities, talents, and interests 

7; to encourage pupils to make decisions not only in 
their selection of activities but also in the methods 
.they will use to carry it to its completion. 

In order to facilitate the use of each curriculum unit in this 
series, the following should be considered: 

1. The activities are related directly to the objectives of 
each unit. The teacher and students need to select those 
objectives they feel are of greatest importance and then 
choose learning activities which will develop them. 

2. The guide is intended to be open-ended. The utilization 
of the suggested activities will vary. They may be a 
means of individualizing instruction by having students 
or groups of students select their own activities to 
explore the unit: or as a program for the entire class 
with the students and the teacher selecting only one or 
two activities for the entire class to develop. The 
method chosen may vary with the class and with the 
teaching style of the instructor. The first method is \ 
recommended by the project members. 

3. Many traditional learning activities relevant to the 
study of a particular topic have been omitted. The 
extent to which they are employed along with the activity 
approach may vary dependent upon the objectives of each 
teacher. 



PREFACE (continued page 3) 



4. By consulting the .skill development listing in the 
Teacher’s Guide, activities may be recommended which 
will help overcome student weaknesses. 

5. The activities may be used in any order and are con- 
structed in such a way that they can be easily up-dated 
or adjusted to suit local situations. 

6. The content area has been included as a guide for those 
who wish to use it. Its role in the entire unit is as 
a means to an end rather than being an end in itself. 
Skill development, understanding and attitudinal and 
behavioral change are more important than the 
acquisition of unrelated bits and pieces of information. 

7. For evaluation purposes, refer to the Teacher's Guide, 

a separate booklet containing an o.verview of the program' 
with many suggestions for its use. 
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AGRICULTURE 

I . OVERVIEW 

Lest the title of the unit tends to narrow and confuse the reader, 
let us hasten to explain that Agriculture is the broad term we've 
applied to such widely divergent topics as America's settlement, the 
West in American History, rural culture and philosophy, and government 
planning as it affects the American farmer. The rural and agricultural 
nature of early America was in its very beginnings concerned with the 
total picture of American society. Even such early advocates of 
industrialization as Alexander Hamilton and Henry Clay placed stress 
on the fact that manufacturing would stimulate the growth of agriculture 
in a thriving internal market. The record shows that they were right 
in this contention. Progress was a many sided vehicle. In the same 
period that America developed one of the leading industrial societies 
of the world, she settled hundreds of thousands of acres of farmland 
and built railroads across the continent connecting industrial and 
agricultural sectors with bands of steel. The rise of industry did 
not divert men, capital, and resources from rural America, but rather 
created new fields of enterprise in an expanding economy. Thus, while 
it is true that after 1912 manufacturing surpassed agriculture as the 
permanent leading source of income in America, the productive capacity 
of our farms flourished as never before. The term "Agriculture" can, 
therefore, be broadly interpreted, and can touch on many aspects of 
American life and history. 
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: I. OVERVIEW - (Cont ! d) . 

American colonial society was almost entirely a rural one, although 
the American city early began to take shape as an integral part of the 
scene. Many of the traditions of this society found roots in the 
divergent rural culture of the northern and southern colonies. Political 
events tended to override the dominant agricultural economy during this 
time, but the student can find some very meaningful patterns emerging 
that color our entire history. 

The tremendous importance of the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 in 
determining the nature and character of American settlement needs under- 
standing. The entire spectrum of America f s march westward is an 
integral part of this unit. For example, the thesis of a rural, agricul- 
tural and essentially western character in American democracy is one 
held by many able historians. We. see in the struggle for the Ohio Valley 
between 1775 and 1818 four new elements entering the mainstream of 
American life: 1. self-government in the new states; 2, destruction of 

the bonds of social caste, government favoritism, and inequality; 3, the 
principle of majority rule and 4. individualism - the belief that all 
men are worthy of equality, freedom, and a share in government. How 
dominant these themes were in forming our democratic values is the 
basis of the controversy over the Turner thesis. It is also interesting 
to consider Arthur Schlesinger, Jr's interpretation that the triumph 
of Jacksonian Democracy was the triumph of a farmer-labor coalition 
even in this early period. 

The westward movement before the Civil War reached the . states just 



“ aras ^un ta ins of the West and settled the Pacific Coast area. In the 18S0's 




y yond the Mississippi, skipped over the "Great American Desert 1 ' and the 



AGRICULTURE . 

I. OVERVIEW (Cont'd) 

miners penetrated this last frontier. In their wake came the cattlemen 
who drove vast herds from Texas to the newly built railroad terminals 
in Missouri and Kansas. After a brief period of extraordinary pros- 
perity came the decline of the cattle barons; however, their rise had 
prepared the way for the farmer after the 1870 , s. The peculiar prob- 
lems of plains agriculture and the fierce Indian tribes form a chapter 
that should encourage student research. 

Contemporary, research and analysis do~not support"two widely~held“ — 
theories about this period. One maintains that the greatest impetus 
to settlement was the free-land policy of the federal Homestead Act 
(1862). Actually, farmers bought more land from railroads, speculators, 
or the state and local governments than they received in free grants?. 

The other contends that the West acted as a safety valve for discon- 
tented, underpaid factory workers, thus holding off the growth of labor 
unions. Both theories are good ones to have students research, not so 
much for their content, but because statistics are available. These 
enable the student to experiment with reaching conclusions by using 
the methods of the social scientists. 

The story of the last frontier contains a strange mixture of high 
adventure and hard business tactics, for example, the exciting saga of 
the cowboys on the long drive can be retold, in terms of a business 
operation involving the railroads, the meat packers, and dubious business 
practices. The story of the homesteader, wheat farmer, or cotton grower 
becomes involved with over-production, rebates, discriminatory legislation 
and attempts to corner the market. 
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I. OVERVIEW (Cont *d) 

Attempts to remedy the problems of environment and business mal- 
practice led the traditionally independent farmer to try his hand at 
economic cooperation and political activity through creations such 
as the Grange, the Alliances, the Populist Party, and ultimately, an 
effective farm bloc in Congress. Influenced by mass media, increasing 
urbanization, and a transportation revolution, the psychology of rural 
America, its social and political shadings, and its gradual but 
progressive change ~are but part of the story that needs telling. 

( — 

So, too, is the revolutionary impact of the Hew Deal and government 
planning. The story of American Agriculture may well be the retelling 
of the saga of America. It can be as dramatic as the imagination 
of the creative teacher can make it, as timely as today's headlines, 
and as realistic as the cost of your next meal. 



